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4^5 



SECOND 

REPORT. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the State 
of Ireland, as to Disease, and how far the Measures, remedial and 
preventive, adopted by the Legislature or otherwise during the last 
year, have been effective for its removal or mitigation ; and also into 
the Condition of the Labouring Poor of that part of the United 
. Kingdom, with a view to facilitate the application of the Funds 
of private Individuals and Associations, for their Employment in 
useful and productive Labour ; and to report their Observations, 
together with their Opinion on these Subjects, from time to time 
to The House; — Have, pursuant to the Order of The House, 
further inquired into the matters to them referred, and have agreed 
to the following REPORT : — 

OUR Committee having reported on the subject of Contagious Fever, 
that most calamitous indication of general distress in Ireland, 
have directed their attention to the other great branch of the duty 
devolved on them, viz. The Employment of the Poor. 

In considering that most important topic. Your Committee find them- 
selves in a great measure controlled by the unquestionable principle, 
that legislative interference, in the operations of human industry, is as 
much as possible to be avoided. There are, nevertheless, considerable 
exceptions to such a rule, either when injurious artificial impediments are 
to be removed, or where any branch of national industry, which cannot 
in its commencement be without great difficulty carried on by individual 
exertion, and solely by private funds, may be encouraged and facilitated 
by Parliamentary Regulation. With such qualifications, Your Committee 
have directed their attention to the deficiency of Employment amongst 
the People, and the Remedies which suggest themselves. 

The general Distress and deficiency of Employment are so notorious, 
as to render it unnecessary for Your Committee to encumber their 
Appendix with particular Evidence to establish the extent and variety 
of the evil. 

With especial regard to the limits of the specified exceptions from the 
general rule, Your Committee have directed their Inquiries particularly 
to two most important departments of labour in Ireland, that employed 
in agriculture, and that of the fisheries; they are likewise those to which 
the greatest extension may be given without hazarding re-action. 

Upon the extent to which internal improvement and agricultural 
speculation may be pursued, with a confident expectation of adequate 
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and permanent benefit in Ireland, Your Committee refer with satis- 
fection to the able scientific Evidence contained in the Reports of 
the Commissioners of Bog.s, &c. presented to the House; they prove 
the immense amount of land in Ireland, easily reclaimable and con- 
vertible to the production of grain almost without liraat for expor- 
tation. The Appendixes to those Reports considerably abridge the 
course which their duty ivould have pointed out to Your Committee. 
They suggest the subjects for agricultural exertions, and the mode of 
execution ; and the small extent to which their recommendations have 
been acted upon, demonstrates lamentably that want of capital which in 
Ireland unnerves all effort for improvement. 

Your Committee have examined one of the most eminent of the 
Engineers employed under that Commission, and refer to the important 
Evidence of that gentleman (Mr. Nimmo), and his valuable Obser- 
vations on the diuinages of Holland, Hanover, and England. 

It IS obvious, that in any general plan of improvement, not only 
much of the efficacy but of the economy of execution must depend 
on the degree of skill and science with which it is planned. In order 
to bring the subject more conveniently within the knowledge of the 
House, Your Committee have annexed in their Appendix, a selection 
from the Reports of the Commissioners of Bogs, of such parts as have 
a general application, disencumbered of all matter merely of local 
importance. 

Under the head of Drainage, two different objects are pointed out in 
those Reports ; first, clearing, lowering and embanking the different 
streams which have flooded so much low ground in all parts of that 
country, and which, in the opinion of eminent physicians, forms a 
fruitful source of Contagious Fever. Such works cannot there be 
executed under separate Acts of Parliament, to the expense of which 
those con'cerned are not equal. 

Tbe ancient practice of England by Commissioners of Sewers, under 
the 23d of Henry the 8th, cap. 5, seems applicable to the case, and 
which has never yet been introduced into the Statute Law of Ireland, 
or consequently acted on there ; with such view either the Grand Juries 
may be made Commissioners, or separate jurisdictions may be esta- 
blished for the purpose; and if effected by assessment, the success 
which has attended the road system would promise a competition for 
improvement. 

Secondly, draining and reclaiming the great Bogs and Marshes, 
Those objects may properly be left to individuals or associations, as a 
profitable adventure, and legal provisions should be made for their re- 
payment, by a portion of the ground, either in fee or lease. It was 
by such means that the great drainages of England were effected, in 
the last and preceding centuries. The Acts already existing for that 
purpose* should be amended, for the cases of individual proprietors, 
and a general Act passed, to facilitate and encourage private Acts, where 
there are a variety of interests. 

A third and most important object recommended by the Commis- 
. ‘sioners, and to which Your Committee will advert, in connection with 

the 
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the Fishery, in a subsequent part of this Report, is the formation of 
Roads in the mountain parts of Ireland : those districts, whilst they 
are subject to their proportion of the expense of county works, have not 
had their due share of the benefit of the Grand Jury system. In such 
districts it is peculiarly necessary that Lines of Road and other works 
should be planned and superintended by skilful persons, the importance 
of which has been exemplified in the execution of the Highland Roads, 
and the present North Wales Road, compared to the former imperfect 
and expensive method. 

Amongst the positive evils resulting from the want of employment 
and the impassable state of the Mountain Districts, is the facility, under 
the present circumstances of the country, of illicit distillation, with its 
consequent depravation of morals and loss to the revenue. 

The want of capital in Ireland is attributable to various causes. 
Capital can accumulate only out of the savings of individuals. In Ireland 
there are few persons who, either in manufactures or agriculture, conduct 
their operations on such a scale as to admit of much surplus for accu- 
mulation. The manufacture which flourishes, the Linen, is spread 
abroad amongst a population which at the same time cultivates the soil 
for their sustenance; and though such a manufacture may be more 
conducive to health and morals in the manufacturer, it is more incom- 
patible with large savings. 

In like manner in agriculture, the tendency, from various causes, to 
subdivision of farms, and the general practice of throwing the expense 
of buildings and repairs on the tenant, countervail the accumulation of 
profit in the hands of the farmer, and the application thereof to be- 
neficial enterprize in agriculture. 

It is almost impossible in theory to estimate the mischiefs attendant 
on a redundant, a growing and unemployed population, converting that 
which ought to be the strength into the peril of a State. It is obvious, 
that the tendency of such a population to general misery must be rapid, 
in proportion to the facility of procuring human sustenance, leading to 
the boundless multiplication of human beings satisfied with the lowest 
condition of existence. 

That such a population, excessive in proportion to the market for 
labour, exists and is growing in Ireland, is a fact that demands the most 
serious attention of the Legislature ; and makes it not merely a matter 
of humanity but of state policy, to give every reasonable encouragement 
to industry in that quarter of the empire. 

In considering the causes which discourage industry in Ireland, it is 
impossible to overlook the lamentable circumstance, almost peculiar to 
that country, of the non-residence of a great proportion of the Pro- 
prietors ; and especially of that portion which could most contribute, by 
their rank, their wealth and their moral influence, to operate beneficially 
on the habits and comforts of the lower classes. The expenditure of 
income in England, resulting therefrom, enhances the claim of Ireland 
on the generous consideration of Parliament. 

On the subject of agricultural improvement, Your Committee (con- 
trolled by the permanent principle of avoiding unnecessarily to tamper 
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with so important a branch of industry, and leaving it to its best 
encouragement, the operation of a free market,) nevertheless think it 
necessary to point out the extent to which Ireland may be improved, 
and its power of production of human food vastly extended. 

It appears in evidence, that there are of reclaimable bog in Ireland 
two millions of Irish acres, of a soil suited to the production of grain ; 
that the measures suggested by the scientific persons employed uiider 
the Bog Commissioners, much facilitate the application of private specu" 
lation to such improvements ; and that, in order to give efficacy to those 
suggestions, a General Inclosure and Drainage Act, on the principal of 
that for England, would be highly important ; beyond that, as the basis 
for particular local Acts, Your Committee do not venture to go, save 
in recommending that the powers given under the Act of last Session be 
extended to exempting from interest such advances as may be made for 
“ Public Works, on due security for repayment of the principal within 
a limited number of years. A reference to the Reports alluded to will 
evince the great source of employment which the improvement of the 
Bogs of Ireland would offer to the population; and the facility of 
transport by canals through such level lines, would insure to England 
supplies of grain at moderate prices, which might render it wholly inde- 
pendent of foreign countries for the food of its manufacturing population. 

The Mountain Districts of Ireland, at present comparatively unpro- 
ductive, are capable of high improvement; they consist of about one 
and a half millions of Irish acres, of which it appears that about one half 
is suitable for agriculture, the remainder for much improved pasturage, 
for rearing or dairy purposes; and the entire eminently suitable tor 
planting, much of the worst of it having been old forest laud. 

The nature of the evidence relative to those Mountain Districts has 
led \ our Committee to consider of their improvement, in connection 
with that of the Fisheries, of which the principal lie along the coasts of 
those districts. 

In whatever view it can be considered, whether as a source of national 
wealth, as a means of employing an overflowing population, or as a 
nursery of the best seamen, Your Committee cannot too strongly impress 
on the House the importance othe Irish Fishery. In addition to 
the evidence on that subject, stated in the Appendix, Your Committee 
have referred to several Reports of the Irish House of Commons, from 
the year 1733 to 1799, all demonstrating the highly advantageous 
situation of Ireland, as a seat of the fisheries, which could alone have 
been rendered unprofitable by a most perverse and injudicious system 
of laws. 

The revision and simplification of those laws, and the direct appli- 
cation of encouragement under them to the resident fishermen of the 
coast, Your Committee consider essential to any successful fishery in 
Ireland. 

The failure of the existing system may be proved by the fact esta- 
blished in the public Accounts, that while in the last year herrino-s were 
imported to the value of £.58,197, the export trade, within t1ie last 
three years, has fallen to a twentieth part of its former amount. 
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The actual condition of the Fishermen on the coast appears to be 
miserable; and yet their general habits, character and qualifications, are 
highly deserving of liberal encouragement. 

It appears from the whole current of evidence, not only that the 
western, northern and southern coasts of Ireland afford every advantage 
for a Bay or Coast Fishery, but that they are eminently suited for 
a deep sea Cod Fishery of great importance, calculated to afford per- 
manent employment, independent of that for the production of oil from 
the whale and basking-shark, which abound in the contiguous seas. 
Without enlarging on the importance of this subject. Your Committee 
refer to the evidence in their Appendix, as well as the voluminous 
testimony contained in the Irish Journals before referred to, and they 
particularly call the attention of the House to that of Mr. Telford, 
which has enabled them to take the benefit of experience from an im- 
proved system of Fishery Laws, and of parliamentary encouragment, 
wisely applied and eminently successful in the case of Scotland. The 
inestimable benefits of the measure, which has opened through the 
Highlands of Scotland suitable lines of road into the seats of the 
Fisheries from the more improved districts, form a strong contrast to the 
numerous instances in which public money has been injudiciously ap- 
plied to local objects. The establishment of successful Fisheries in 
consequence has materially augmented the national wealth, and opened 
sources of the most valuable industry ; and it appears to Your Com- 
mittee, that so extensive a national benefit was never attained for so 
moderate an expenditure. 

In the case of Scotland, in 1802-3, the Treasury adopted the principle 
of applying the public money for the great ultimate public object of 
encouraging the Fisheries ; and with that view, they ordered surveys to 
be made by skilful engineers, and approved a scheme for opening the 
Highlands on a prospective estimate of 1 50,000, to be met by an 
equal levy on the districts to be thereby improved; of the signal success 
of that scheme Your Committee have the most satisfactory evidence. 

On every ground of policy as svell as justice. Your Committee 
earnestly recommend the application of the precedent of Scotland to 
the Highland Districts of Ireland. It appears in evidence, that the 
circumstances of the countries in question are remarkably similar ; they 
are both mountainous and uncultivated, and abound with an unemployed 
population. The Irish soil is stated to be capable of higher cultivation, 
as better in itself, and equally abounding with manures, which at pre- 
sent cannot be transferred for its improvement beyond the mere pre- 
cincts of the sea. It abounds with the best natural harbours for safe 
anchorage and shelter, but i.s deprived of the benefit of these from the 
want of piers or landing-places, which it appears could be constructed 
at a moderate expense. These favourable fishing stations are also, ior 
want of roads and bridges, cut off from intercourse with the interior, 
from which capital may be expected, and a market found for the coast 
fishery. 
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To all these natural claims to similar encouragement, those distncts 
of Ireland add the very serious one, that from the non-residence of a 
m^ority of the proprietors, they do not possess within themselves the 
means of effecting those objects by private exertion. It appears more- 
over, that in the case of Scotland, no combination of private individuals, 
■with equal funds, could have effected the same amount of good which has 
"been wrought under the Parliamentary Commission for Scotland. And 
in any measures which the wisdom of Parliament may adopt, the power 
through which it is to be exercised should be removed from the influence 
of local interests and partiality in its application. It is no small recom- 
mendation of a similar experiment in Ireland, that the amount of money 
requisite for its completion is so small as not to present any obstacle, 
even in the present difficult situation of the finances of the State ; and 
that its application would moreover be justified and facilitated, by the 
power possessed under the Grand Jury system of Ireland, of taxing the 
land to be improved in an amount equal to any public grant, by which 
mirch of the difficulties encountered in the Scots system would be 
avoided. 

7 June I8I9. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



WITNESSES. 

Mr. Alexander Nimmo Mr. Robert Fraser Thomas Telford, Esq. 



Sabbati, 8“ die MaiJ, 1819. 

The Right Honourable Sir JOHN NEWPORT, Baronet, 
In the Chair. 



Y 



Mr. Alexander Nimmo, called in ; and Examined. 

OU have been lately in the county of Kerry ; were there many poor willing to 
work, who could not get employment ?— There were; the number of poor in the /HexandcrNimmo. 
northern part of the county is so great, and such is the distress for want of employ- /g »» 
merit, that several hundreds at a fair, lately, in the neighbouring county of Limerick, 
willingly hired themselves as labourers at four-pence a day. 

^d they get their diet also — Certainly not ; the poor inhabitants of the village 
of Hospital were so exasperated at their tendering themselves as labourers at this 
rate, that they fell upon them, and nearly killed several of them, and some afterwards 
died. 

What is the common rate of labour there ? — Eight-pence a day ; I had occasion 
to check the accounts of a public work in the neighbourhood, and that was the rate 
of labour. 

Do you know of any work now undertaken, or likely to be undertaken, that can 
supply employment? — The Tralee mail-coach road, on which 14,000 is to be 
expended, is about to commence, and will furnish employment for two years ; but 
that will only employ the people of that district; it is hoped, before the expiration 
of the time that the drainage of the bogs in the neighbourhood will commence, if not 
obstructed by legal and other difficulties. A very considerable body of proprietors 
have petitioned for leave to bring in a bill for that purpose ; this, however, only 
applies to one part of the county of Kerry ; the difficulties I alluded to are, the want 
of funds to make the primary advances. The extent of the bogs to be drained are 
30,000 statute acres. 

What do you consider as the legal difficulties to the effecting of the drainage of 
this and other bogs and waste grounds?— I will furnish the Committee with a state- 
ment of them at a subsequent opportunity. 

Have you been employed under the commissioners of bogs in Ireland as an 
engineer, and had any opportunity of seeing improvements of that nature elsewhere ? 

— I have, in the county of Kerry, with the bordering parts of the counties of Limerick 
and Cork, and the western part of the county of Galway ; and I have since visited 
the improvements made by Messieurs Bradshaw and Roscoe in this country, and 
also several in Holland, Flanders, and Westphalia. 

Did you possess any facilities for seeing the works executed in Holland? — I was 
recommended by our ambassador to the director general of the water-staat, who is 
the minister having the direction of all the public works of drainage, roads, and 
navigation there ; I was shown liberally the plans in his office, recommended ge • 
nerally to the Dutch engineers, and particularly to the superintendent of drainage, 
by whom I was carried over some of the chief works of that description, and of 
which I have plans ; the engineers of that country were very liberal in their com- 
munications. 

Did you examine into the result of the execution of any of those works ?— I did, 
of several ; and particularly that of Zevenhoven, &c. about 20 square miles in extent, 
and in cultivation, when I saw it. The greater part is 1 8 feet below the low-water 
mark of the ocean ; the soil is bog, exactly the same as the Irish, the under-stratum 
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marly sand, the original depth of peat, from 1 2 to above 20 feet. I have also seen 
Alexander Nimmo. » great deal of the process of draining in Flanders and Westphalia. 

(8 May) furnish the Committee with the detail of your observations on the pro- 

cess employed for draining and improving the bog above mentioned, and other bogs 
you have turned your attention to on the continent ; and as far as you are able, the 
heads of expense attendant upon it, with the comparison of the expenses which 
would have attended a similar drainage of the bogs in Ireland, and the grounds on 
which you would form such a comparison ?— I will, so far as the notes which I have 
in town, will enable me. 

Have you turned your attention to the provisions that might be requisite for the 
formation of a general drainage bill, and on what principles would you recommend 
such an act to be constructed f — I have drawn up the heads of a bill on the prece- 
dent of the general Inclosure Act of i8oi ; it is in the hands of Mr. Secretary 
Grant ; I think, however, it might be desirable to make some particular regulations 
in addition, especially on the subject of drainage. 

Have you had opportunities of seeing the wastes and bogs in the other parts of 
Ireland ? — In the course of my professional engagements, I have had occasion to 
visit nearly all the bog and waste tracts of Leinster, Connaught, and Munster ; I am 
very little acquainted with Ulster. 

Have you found in those tracts of country, large quantities of improvable land 
very inaccessible in their present condition ?— The western parts of Donegal, Sligo, 
Mayo, Galway, Kerry and Cork, are mountainous districts, into which there are 
few or no roads practicable for carriages ; the formation of such roads for transporting 
manure and produce, is the chief means of improvement, which I and my brother 
engineers employed on the bogs, have recommended for those districts. 

Have you found in those districts many valuable harbours ? — The best natural 
harbours in Ireland are in those districts, but they are in general little used for the 
purpose of commerce. 

Are those harbours nearly unavailable in their present state, for import or export 
of the produce of the country? — They are chiefly useful to the fishermen who 
inhabit their banks, whose numbers are very great, but of small avail for import 
and export, from the want of wharfs and landing places, or of roads to them, through 
the mountainous and boggy tracts on their shores. 

Are not the fisheries considerably discouraged by the difficulty of passage through 
the adjoining country ? — They are so ; for instance, the Killery harbour, which has 
an excellent fishery, is within nine miles of the thriving town of Westport ; there is 
no road to that harbour fit for carriages, nor any road at all along either shore. 

Is that the general case of the harbours lying on the coast of the mountain 
district ? — It is very much the case. 

Have the Scotch fisheries been materially promoted by opening lines of road to 
the harbours where they are carried on ?— That was the chief object of most of 
those roads. 

W ere those roads you speak of in Scotland constructed in any part at the public 
expense ?— The parliamentary commissioners have granted one-half of the esti- 
mated expense of every road, the other half is defrayed by assessments on the pro- 
prietors of the whole county, where the county have agreed to the roads, or by the 
private subscriptions of those interested in other cases, and the engineering and 
superintendence of these roads are defrayed entirely by government ; but for this 
subject, I must refer you to the parliamentary reports. 

Have you had an opportunity of examining the execution of those public works 
in Scotland? — I have, but not within these last seven years. 

Did it appear to you, that the works had contributed much to the improvement of 
the country generally ? — The habits of industry and skill which those works intro- 
duced, have been of considerable service ; but few of them were so far completed 
when I left that country, as to enable me to judge of the effect ; Mr. Telford, who 
has superintended those roads, can give better information on the subject. 

Does the coast of the mountain districts of Ireland, compared with Scotland, con- 
tain much valuable manure for agricultural purposes ? — The mountain tracts in 
Ireland of which I have spoken, are vastly superior in their capability for improve- 
ment to any part of the western highlands of Scotland, in point of soil, climate, 
elevation and nearness of market, provided they were accessible. With respect to 
manures, they are similarly circumstanced ; shell-sand and sea-weed equally abound- 
ing, Md these manures are in many cases carried on horseback many miles into the 
interior ; and on the farms along the shore, they are chiefly carried in baskets on the 
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backs of men and women, but I have never seen a wheel carriage employed for that Mr. 

object, owing to the want of roads. Limestone is more abundant in the Irish than Alexander Nimmo. 
in the Scotch highlands. (8 j 

Are those manures peculiarly applicable to the improvement of the mountain dis- < ^ > 

tricts ? — In my opinion, these are the best manures for that purpose, as the improve- 
ment of the bog and mountain on these coasts has been carried further than on any 
part of the interior. 

Are those districts populous r — The population of the sea coast is very great, 
but the interior of the mountain tracts is mostly desert, until you arrive back at the 
cultivated plains. 

Do the inhabitants wander much about the country to obtain work ? — The chief 
resource the inhabitants of the coast have is fishing ; they are in a great degree 
unemployed. 

In Connaught there are no public works to which they can apply; in 
Munster the poor labourers from Kerry, Cork, &c. come frequently to the works 
at Dunmore near Waterford, upwards of lOO miles, but the limited number of the 
workmen-there, and the claims of the distressed population of the neighbourhood, 
prevent their obtaining much relief from that undertaking. At all times however, 
a great many poor labourers from these mountain districts, are in the habit of wan- 
dering in search of employment in the common operations of agriculture or other- 
wise. On the least encouragement, several thousand of these labourers appear in 
search of employment at any public work. 



DO you know what proportion the highlands of Scotland bear to the entire con- Martis, 
tents of Scotland ? — They are at least one-half the area, and contain one-sixth of ii® die Maij. 
the population. , v 

Are the seats of the fisheries chiefly in the mountain districts ? — The most valua- 
ble fishings are in the mountain districts of the vvest coast ; but the inhabitants of 
the east coast, which is better cultivated and nearer the market, have hitherto pro- 
secuted the fishery with most success. 

What proportion do the mountain tracts of Ireland, bear to the whole of the 
island? — About one-fourth of the area; the whole area of Ireland is about 
12,000,000 Irish acres, of which 2,000,000 are bog, and 1,500,000 uncultivated 
mountain. 

How much of the uncultivated tract might be cultivated ?— About one-half, but 
the whole of it is fit for plantation. 



BY the half which may be improved (as stated in a former examination,) for cul- Veneris, 
tivation, do you mean that it might be laid under the plough ? — Under the spade, 14.0 die Maij. 
under tillage, lit for conversion to arable land, by the plough or the spade. 

Could the remainder be materially improved for pasturage? — Decidedly, by 
draining and liming. 

Will you state to the Committee, the particular district of sea-coasts on which 
fisheries can be carried on, which have come under your notice, and where you con- 
sider the establishment of new roads, and improvements of old lines of road, to be 
essentially necessary to the furtherance of such establishments? — The first great 
tract of mountain country of that description, and well suited for the fishery on the 
west coast of Connaught, with which I am acquainted, is the peninsula between 
Killalla Bay and Newport, in the county of Mayo, commonly called Erris; the 
next the peninsular tract between Westport and Galway, beyond Lough Corrib, 
called Morisk and Conamara ; the third the barony of Barren, in Clare ; fourth, the 
peninsulas of Corlnaguiny, Iveragh, and Bantry, in Kerry and Cork. 

Are you acquainted with the state of the fisheries of Ireland, on the coast? — Not 
very accurately. 

Do those districts which you have named, stand much in need of improvement, 
with respect to roads ? — This is so much the case, that in the first two districts, the 
grand jury of Mayo have borrowed from the commissioners for loans, considerable 
sums, in anticipation of their presentments for making two roads into Erris and to 
the Killery harbour. In Galway and Clare nothing of that kind has yet been 
proposed, from the gentlemen not yet being aware of the powers of doing so. In 
Kerry, application has also been made for a road into the peninsula of Iveragh, and 
others are intended ; many more roads would probably be undertaken, were those 
powers continued, or other more accessible funds provided. 
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Mr. principal of these sums to be repaid by instalments, with interest 

AUxandtr Nimmo. thereon, by tne counties ?— They are, under the act of last session, which empowers 
, ,, . grand juries to borrow. ^ 

(14 May.) ° 1 i_ 1 ■ 

^ j- whether the expense of such repayment is incurred by the mountain 

districts through which the roads are carried? — I believe Erris and Killery roads 
are by the county at large, I think those two ; the Mayo roads are by the county at 
large, the Kerry road partly by the barony. 

Is not the forming and gravelling of all the Kerry road, levied on the barony ? 

I es, the masonry is defrayed by the county. 

Is there a great population in those districts you have mentioned.^ — Along the 
shores chiefly, the population is very great. ° 

Does the fishery in those districts appear to be conducted upon a judicious prin- 
ciple.'—f he chief part of the capital of the poor people there is employed in the 
j ^ certainly very imperfect ; the boats of Mayo and Galway 
^e half-decked hookers, those of Clare are chiefly made of wicker and hides, and in 
Aerry they have only yawls. 

What kind of fisheiy is off that coast ?— The coast of Galwav and Maya abounds 
peculiarly in mackerel and turbot ; they also pursue the sun-fish to a great extent, 
but at much risk, in consequence of the inferiority of their vessels for that stormy 
sea ; towards the South, gurnet, soles and hake, are the chief ; cod is general over ail. 

Do you mean to say, that upon that extensive coast mackerel and turbot are the 
principal fish taken . — I think they are the chief fish pursued on that coast, except cod. 

Are you aware that an extensive fishery could be made beneficial to the 
people of the country, beyond the mere market of the day ?— Mackerel is not 
cured ; but turbot is sent from Galway to Dublin ; and those of Erris would also 
if It were pmcticable ; the turbot of Galway aud cod come across the Shannon, and 
are sold m lipperary and neighbouring counties. 

Do you think that the fishermen confine their efforts to near the shore ’—In the 
south they do, excepting about Kinsale. 

Is there a valuable sun-fishery pursued on the coast of Galway and Mayo ?— Yes. 

Are you aware of any oil being sent to London, obtained from that source Not 
personally ; I have heard so. 

Do you not consider that the fisheries on the coast would admit of considerable 
improvement ? — I have no doubt that they would. 

““’’/cT” “y thing you have heard, that there is a 

ven extensive cod fishery which might be made available on the coast of Ireland ?— 
1 have understood that there is a very extensive range of cod banks on the western 
®P“'“''y off the Isle of Enmsbofin 1 but I am very little acquainted 
with this subject t I know along the coast of Waterford there are no boats fit for 
fishing i they have no harbours to hold such boats ; they must have boats to draw 
up on the dry land; but on the western side of Ireland nature has provided 
harbours in which the hookers lay afloat. provioea 

In£cd r“ *0 ff'ffo'y “ declining on the western coast of Ireland ?— 

Indeed I am very little acquainted with the fisherv of Ireland. I think I can give 
but very little information upon that subject ; I understand that the herring fisherv 
was very valuable some years ago on both sides of Ireland, but it failed. We had 
last year, m the neighbourhood of Waterford, a good quantity of herrings, and an 
to orthr““ b mackerel. At the works at Dunmore I have seen 

two or three hundred people standing m an evening fishing for mackerel with rod 
and line ; I mention this only to show their abundance 

Do you conceive that the fisheries on the coast you have mentioned would be 

Ihe’^runtre? ''ir.3d®f ' '>y“P™'"8.™P™;'=d lines of road into the interior of 
the country.— It would, from the superior facility of access to the market 

w„mrt “f tl't fceility of access which these roads 

would give for that purpose, that it would be of great general benefit, by opening 
those places to other parts of the country i-Yes, and inverting thise'pE to 
agriculture, much more than by any thing else. ® 

lines of S“llTh "'c “““"“My improved by such 

Mavo isbvthe™° *™- ' ‘M“ °"*y “"“““'“gement to agricultural pursuits in 

Mayo ts by the conversion of the gram into whiskey ; for this is the only shane 
I iilight almost say, in which the agricultural produce of the country can he carrfed 
oat It being necessarily conveyed 5n horseback. ^ 

You mean tosay, that in the present state of the country there is no other nmfifRhIe 
mo e o applying the produce of the land, but by making it into whiskey ?— N^o ; in the 

southern 
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southern mountainous tracts in Kerry and Cork, there is no distillation of illicit Mr. 
whiskey carrying on ; the ground is there under pasturage, and the produce chiefly ^^f^itnderNimmo. 
butter, which is universally carried out on the backs of horses ; these other tracts of ^ (M May.) 
which I have been speaking, make no butter ; there is only cattle for breeding ; there 
is a good deal of that kind of stock sent out, and also many pigs. 

In your opinion, would the construction of carriage roads ikd to the sending of 
grain to market? — Yes ; I have no doubt that it would be the means of converting 
the countries of Erris, Morisk and Conamara, into grain countries ; roads have 
within these last thirty years had that effect in the plains of Mayo ; at this moment 
these plains constitute one of the most fertile districts in Ireland, and which is 
evident from the exports of the port of Westport, which have amounted to many 
thousands a year. 

Generally speaking, is not the grain in that district cheaper than in other parts of 
the country ? — Yes. 

. To what do you attribute that increase of cultivation ?— The chief cause was, 

I believe, the great encouragement of the late lord Sligo, and the ready market given 
by some merchants settling in Westport. 

The Committee understand, that you are extremely well acquainted with the state 
of the bogs and wastes in the interior of Ireland ? — From travelling over them only, 
not from any actual survey, except what is accessible to every body else, the general 
bog reports. 

Do you not consider, that the application of capital and enterprize to reclaiming 

these districts, would be a very extensive means of employment to the population ? 

\ es, I conceive so, and also a very profitable application of capital. 

Are not these tracts very populous, and the population in a state of great poverty 
and distress? — There are many tracts of Ireland where the population amounts to 
one person to every two acres of surface ; in the county of Louth you have a whole 
family on two acres. 

Would the labour applicable to such improvements be in a great proportion 
manual labour ? — Almost entirely ; horse labour can be very little used in bogs. 

Have not the mode and manner of conducting such works been very accurately 
considered by the engineers employed under the commissioners ; the mode of exe- 
cuting the drainage of bogs, and the reclaiming of the soil ? — The reports of the 
engineers have been chiefly guided by the operations which have been already per- 
formed, supposed to be improved in such manner as their superior acquaintance with 
the modes of facilitating labour enabled them to suggest. 

Do you consider that the improvement of the tracts would be likely to afford a 
permanent source of employment to the people afterwards ? — The improvement of 
the bogs and waste, would provide for an additional agricultural population of 
two millions. 

What is your opinion, with respect to the operation of the Loan Act, passed the 
last year ; do you think it has at all answered its object ? — I am one of the engi- 
neers of the loan commissioners, and would rather be excused at present from 
answering this question. 

Do you consider that the adoption of a general Drainage Act, as the foundation of 
particular Acts, applicable to separate districts, would very much facilitate the em- 
ployment of the poor, and the improvement of the country? — I think it would very 
much facilitate that object, and especially if some means were provided for valuing 
the interests which at present tend to restrict the improvement, although not in them- 
selves applicable to any profitable purpose. 

Are you aware of large districts of very valuable soil at present requiring drainage, 
in Ireland ? — The banks of almost all the rivers are liable to be overflowed, and 
yet they form the finest pastures in that kingdom, very few of them have been as yet 
embanked. 

Do you know of large districts of rich soil which are inundated ? — There are some 
extensive tracts of that kind, especially on the Shannon. 

Very extensive ? — Yes; it was thought byMr. Jessop, the engineer, that many 
thousand acres of land could be got by lowering the rocks at Killaloe, on the 
Shannon. 

Do you suppose that the want of such laws as exist in England, respecting drain- 
age, is not a great impediment to improvements in Ireland ? — It certainly is a great 
impediment; there are no laws calculated to procure any co-operation; what laws 
are applicable to Ireland, in many instances, are not suited to Irish property. 

Wliat progress is now making in the reclaiming of bogs in Ireland ? — The reclaim- 
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^ hastened apparently by the printing of the boe 

reports ; many extensive works in the way of embankment, navigation and drainage 
(U May.) have been begun in different parts of the country, but yet with a very partial effect • 

' '■ much good probably Avould be done by the publication of those report for I find 

many proprietors extremely anxious to get possession of them, which can be only 
done by an order of the House itself. ■' 

[The following Papers were delivered in, and read :] 

Some Account of the Drainages of Holland, 8 gc. 

By Mr. Alexander Nimmo, F. R. S. Ed. Civil Engineer. 

IN order to have a correct idea of the works of drainage in the Low Countries, it 
w necessary to take a view of the physical position of that interesting portion of 

We may perceive, even by the map, that the northern part of Germany is an 
immense plain, descending gently towards the North Sea, near which every thing 
like high land disappears, there being no considerable mountain within 150 miles of 
the coast ; and from Calais to the coast of Denmark, the shore exhibits chiefly a 
ran^e of low sand hills or downs, here and there broken so as to admit the exit of 
the land waters of the great plain aforesaid. 

It is probable that these downs owe their formation to the action of the sea, which 
has vc^ little rise and fall on the shores of Holland and Denmark ; these countries 
being situated so as to be little affected either by the tide of the North Sea, or that of 
the English Channel. Behind this range of downs, which seldom exceeds a mile in 
breadth, lies a shallow bason, chiefly occupied with peat, bog or morass the sur- 
face of which is but little above the mean level of the sea, and the bottoin from 1 0 
m 20 feet below it. The breadth of this space varies frequently, the outline of the 
dry lands of the interior being much more irregular than the shore of the ocean. 
It IS broadest in Holland and Friesland, where the great inlet of the Zuyder Zee 
still exists unfilled with peat; and, according to tradition, was formerly a lake only 
until the Cimbnan deluge, breaking the northern boundary of the morass had 
admitted the ocean into Friesland. ’ 

It may be observed, that the continuous part of the morass is chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood ot the great rivers, the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt. It is the 
nature of all rivers, liable to inundation, to deposit a great part of their sullage on 
the immediate bank, which thus rises more rapidly than the morass behind • this 
kind ot natural embankment has in every country produced a slip of land, on each 
side of a great river, of extraordinary fertility, and great value to a pastoral people 
It may have first suggested the idea of completing and extending the work, bv 
embanking the rivers and securing the meadows by dikes. The embankment of 
the Rhine, ^ least of the great island of the Betrume, is more ancient than the 
invasion of C®sar ; but the greater part of the works of that kind date from the 
iniddle of the twelfth century, and appear to have been suggested by the crusaders 
after seeing the works of the Delta in Egypt. Various tracts of Holland were 
formed into watershtps or districts of drainage, and regulated by corporations con- 
sistmg chiefly of the landed proprietors, which system continued until the late for- 
mation of the Batavian republic. The works executed by these corporations for 
the purpose of drainage and navigation, are truly astonishing ; they are supposed bv 
able judges to have cost at least three hundred millions sterling ; and yet the whole 
country is not larger than Wales or Munster. 

The most remarkable event in the history of the drainage of Holland is the in 
vention of the windmill, aboutthree centuries ago. By means of that instrument the 
system of drainage has been extended to those morasses and lakes, which were alread v 
as low as the sea or neighbouring watercourses. In fact, a great part of that singular 

counter IS placed at a lower level than the neighbouring ocean, and kept dry bv 
artificial means alone. Such tracts are called polders ; they are surrounded by 
banks over which their waters are lifted by windmills. Successive operations have 
carried this so far, that some of the lately drained polders are even 18 feet below 
the ordinary low-water of the Meuse or Ye. When to this we add the height of 
the interior nvers, which are embanked in some instances as high as 24. fee't the 
situation of that country appears truly critical. ” ^ ’ 

On the setting in of winter, drainage ceases; the meadows are converted into 
a sea of ice; but, provided the rivers are secure, a short period of the spring is 
suihcient to clear all the proper waters of the polders. The mills are not wanted 
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more than 30 days at an average during the whole year ; each mill is equal to the Mr. 
drainage of 600 acres ; the whole throwing to the height of four feet 700 barrels of -^lesanJer Nimmo. 
water (each 5^ cubic feet Rhineland) per minute. ^ 

Besides the natural lakes which pervade Holland, the w^atery surface is con- ' . 

stantly extending by the process of cutting turf for fuel, which reaching to the depth 
of T 2 to 20 feet below low-water, leaves the country from which it is extracted in the 
state of a lake interspersed with numerous isles of turf. These sheets of water, 
named “ plassen” or “ plashes,” are all on one level within certain districts, and 
communicating with the canals, are pervaded by boats navigating by the sail or perch. 

But as many of these plashes, uniting together, form great lakes, having waves, which 
act upon and corrode the neighbouring lands, it is part of the policy of the Dutch 
to have them drained and cultivated ; permission, therefore, is not given to cut turf in 
this way until a certain deposit is made in the hands of the state. But this fund, 
however adequate it may have been in former times, is now far too small for 
defraying the expense of drainage; it forms a portion of the national debt, and is 
payable to any person or company who will undertake the drainage. About 150 years 
ago, nearly all the lakes of North Holland (containing about 80,000 English acres) 
were reclaimed by private companies as a profitable speculation ; but of late the great 
works of this kind have been chiefly undertaken by the state ; the land-owners in most 
cases agreeing to surrender their claims. The lake i.s surrounded by a dyke of a par- 
ticular construction, to keep out the foreign waters, and on the outside a surrounding 
drain is made of sufficient dimensions to be a navigable canal ; the interior water is 
then elevated into this canal by means of windmills, and passes thereby to the ocean. 

When the polder is drained, the remaining turf is sold for fuel, retaining a certain por- 
tion to form a soil which of course is similar to the “ cut away bog” or “ mooreen” of 
Ireland. The ground is then tilled and sown with rape, which i.s sold on the spot by 
auction, as is also the hay on the roads, dikes, &c. ; and sometimes a second crop is 
taken ere it be laid down with clover ; the lands are then divided into kavels or lots 
and sold to the best bidder, subject to all the expense of supporting the drainage, as 
also to the usual taxes on land, cattle, salt and the like, from which, for a term of 
years at least, those lands reclaimed by private adventurers were usually exempted. 

One of the latest works of this kind is the drainageofNieuwenkoop and Zevenhoven, 
completed in 1812 ; it extends over 20,000 English acres, and cost ,^.300,000 
sterling, of which sum the sales only returned one-half, but the state considers itself 
amply paid by the taxes arising from the newly gained land, and the cessation of the 
damage formerly caused by the lake. 

The neighbouring drainage of Mydrecht has already cost a million of guilders-or 
,^.100,000, and is still incomplete. The steam engine has been employed there with 
partial success. 

These drained countries in Holland are found to be very productive ; and though 
originally acquired and supported at an expense vastly greater than is necessary in 
bogs or marshes, which are levfil free. Yet the drainage charge seldom exceeds 
four guilders per acre per annum ; and such is the security felt, that houses and farm 
buildings ar'e erected and inhabited, and capital invested in them, without scruple. 

Their greatest advantage is the perfect command which they have of the water, 
the height of which, from the general flatness of the polder, may be and is regulated 
to an inch ; the millers throwing off the waters whenever they rise, and drawing down 
from the canals whenever there is a drought. 

Where the Dutch have not this convenience, they do not seem to be versant in the 
cultivation of turf bog, though a good deal has been reclaimed on upper ground also, 
especially in the eastern provinces. The polders of Holland, though they have given 
abundant crops of every kind, are for the most part kept in permanent pasture. 

Short Account of the Drainage of the Fens in England', 
by Mr. Alexander Nimmo, Engineer. 

Until the latter part of the reign of queen Elizabeth, the business of drainage was 
in this kingdom intrusted to the management of local commissioners of sewers, whose 
powers were partly regulated by the custom of Romney Marsh, partly various tem- 
porary statutes, and in the reign of Henry VIII, by a general law, on which they still 
proceed. 

The objects of these commissioners, as may be seen by the law of sewers, and 
form of the commission, 6 Henry VI, was not the investigation of new improvements 
or means of relief, but the preservation of ancient channels and banks, and the 
discovery of the persons whose duty it was to uphold the same. These commis- 
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sioners are appointed for a term of years by the chancellor, &c. ; their form of pro’ 

A/etanUer Mmmo, ceeding is by the summoning a jury, to inquire into nuisances, and present for their 
(14 May.) removal. 

’ ' No great work of drainage could properly be undertaken by their authority ; what 

had been previously done, was chiefly the work of the various religious houses to 
whom we owe so many agricultural improvements, and on their dissolution by 
Henry VIII, it is probable many of these improvements fell into decay. 

But at the period alluded to, sundry adventurers from Holland, and especially the 
English officers, who during their services in the wars of the Low Countries, had wit- 
nessed the success of many great works of that kind, and had become well acquainted 
with the practice thereof, introduced a new system of proceeding, and proposed to 
undertake the recovery and drainage of great tracts of land on a regular plan, and as 
a profitable adventure. One of the first adventurers of this sort, of whom we find 
mention, was captain Thomas Lovell, who undertook the drainage of Deeping Fens; 
he is represented in the petition from Deeping and other neighbouring towns, as 
“ a man skilful in like works, wherein he had beyond the seas been much used and 
employed 41 Eliz. He was to have executed the undertaking in five years, and to 
have one-third of the fens for his trouble, but probably failed from want of capital, 
for in his petition, 1 Jac. he states, thaft his whole fortune of 1 2,000 was expended 
in this undertaking, and it was after all imperfect. 

This, however, seems to have been the commencement of the grand project for 
draining the fens ; the commission granted about twenty years before, for inquiring 
into the plan for a new outfall drain for the fens by Clows Cross, having been only 
a partial measure, and nothing effected in consequence of it, 

In 43 Eliz. a general Draitiage Act w'as passed for the recovery of many thousand 
acres of marshes and other grounds subject commonly to surrounding waters, within 
the isle of Ely and the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex, Essex, Kent, and the county palatine of Durham. In this 
Act, it is stated, “ that the chief obstacle to the recovery of such grounds by skilful 
and able undertakers, is, that the greater part of them are wastes and commons, the 
rights to which could not be extinguished by common law, nor could the commoners 
pay their part of the charges of recovery a power was tlierefore given to the 
owners and majority of commoners, to make contracts for the recovery uith under- 
takers, and to convey to them a part of such lands (except crown lands, without the 
royal assent) as might be agreed on by way of reimbursement. 

Soon after the accession of James I, the business of a general drainage was taken 
up more earnestly; the king expressed his willingness that the crown lands should 
contribute as others, and appointed Henry Totnall and John Hunt to view the fens, 
and agree with as many lords and commoners as they might, and the commissioners 
of ^wers of the various counties, were directed to assist them. Mr. Richard Atkins, 
of Outwell, was employed to bore over the level to the depth of eleven feet, in the 
Ime of the proposed works ; and W. Hayward made a survey of the fens, by which 
the contents appeared to be 307,242 acres. This general drainage was reported by 
the commissioners to be feasible, and after a particular survey of the various water 
courses, which appear then to have been very defective. The great features of his 
plan, were ex^ained by Hunt, the artist for the drainage; viz. to cut straight courses 
for the rivers Ouze and Nen to Salterslode, where the river Ouze, at low water, was 
found to be ten feet below the soil of the fen, and to turn the rivers into these courses 
by sluices at the beginning of the new cuts. These works, or nearly the same, have 
since been executed : 13th July 1605, Sir John Popham, lord chiefjustice; Sir Robert 
Fleming, chief baron of the exchequer; Sir Wm.Rumney, alderman; and John Eldred, 
citizen and clothworker of London, were declared the undertakers of the drainage of 
all the fens between Ouze and Deeping, and to have 130,000 acres for their portion, 
rrom want of skill in the engineers, or other causes, the success of this first com- 
pany was not great. On the 5th of August, Hunt and Atkins laid out the new 
c annel for the Nen called Popham’s Eau; it was opened 21st of December, to 
pwell, but in March following broke its banks, and had to be stopped. In j no6, a 
bill was brought into parliament, for regulating the drainage, which however under 
the authority of the commissioners, proceeded slowly; i6og Popham's Eau was en- 
larged ; 1 bi 1 a channel was laid out, and made, by Hunt, for the drainage of Coidham 
and Waltersey, a separate but subordinate undertaking, the waters from which passed 
by a tunnel or pipe under the Welle river, and thence alonn the edge of Marshland, 
to the Ouze at Stowbriclge ; at laying the sluice at Stowbridge, the coffer dams were 

repeatedly 
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repeatedly burst. In 1 630, a very high tide occurring, broke the dikes of Marshland 
and laid the district underwater, doing damage to the extent of;^-40.ooo j this tract 
IS situated between the fens and the sea, and strenuous etforts were now made to have 
the various outlets to sea first deepened, ere the water should be brought from the 
fens. 1 he commissioners were also annoyed by vexatious suits, so that little progress 
was for some yeap made in the general scheme of drainage, and even the scouring 
of the old channels was obstructed by the diversity of opinions. The commissioner! 
were relieved from these vexatious suits, by orders of council, their powers to make 
new dmins ascertained, and on their petition. Sir Clement Edmunds was deputed bv 
the privy council, to examine the various outfalls of the rivers, and report thereon 
Ihe result of this wp a proposal from Sir Wm. Ayloffe, Anthony Thomas and 
others, to undertake the work on new condiUons, but after much negotiation about 
the terms, the project fell to the ground ; and though the king being earnestly bent 
declared himself the principal undertaker, yet from various political 
dithculties, no further progress was made during that reign. 

But m the early part of the reign of Charles I, the business of drainage was again 
resumed with more appearance of success ; artists were brought from Holland 
where at that time several surprising works of the kind had just been etFected, and 
many more were in hand. Cornelius Vermiiyden’s first %vork in England was the 
embankment of Dagenham Marshes, for which he had a part of the lands assigned to 
him, and confirmed by patent in 1621. In 1626 he undertook the drainage of Uie 
fens m Hatfield Chase, &c. between the Trent and Ouse in Yorkshire, and^ffected 
the same m five years, at an expense of £.55,^ 25, for which he had one third of the 
lands aligned him, and a colony of foreign protestants settled thereon. In the same 
year (1626) he proposed a plan for effecting the drainage of the Great Leve^upon 

95.000 acres being assigned to him ; but the country objecting to deal with an alien 

applied to Francis Earl of Bedford, one of the chief proprietors of the fens, who’ 
with certain other adventurers, undertook the work on the same terms. This 
company were incorporated,' io Car. I, and executed sundry cuts for the Welland, 
Nen and Ouse, having in about three years expended about £.100,000; but though- 
the country was thereby much relieved in summer, it was still liable to winter floods, 
and the drainage being therefore considered as imperfect, 40,000 acres only were 
allotted to the adventurers. ■' 

In 1638 the king took on himself the completion of the drainage, both of Deeping 
fen and the Great Level, and after procuring sundry reports on the subject from 
various qualified persons, of whom, Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, was the most remark- 
able, a system of embankments was resolved on. with broad washes on the sides of 
the principal drains, to contain and take off the flood waters. For this undertaking' 
the king was to have allotted half the portion of the former adventurers, and an 
additional 57, 000 acres for the Bedford Level, 12,000 acres for Deeping Fen, and 

35.000 acres for other marshes and fens in Holland and Marshland. Under this 
agreement sundry works were executed, until the prosecution of the undertaking was 
interrupted by the civil wars. In the meantime several other companies had under- 
taken the drainage of the fens round Boston ; so that on the whole the greater part 
of the marshes of England were now in the way of being recovered ; but during the 
troubles which succeeded, the country people in many cases took forcible possession, 
and the banks, drains and sluices were suffered to fall into decay. 

In 1 649 the claims of the adventurers of Bedford Level were revived ; and having 
obtained the sanction of Parliament for proceeding on their original contract, they, 
in 1653, completed this work. Their proceedings were ratified and confirmed by an 
act of parliament, 15 Charles II. The adventurers made a corporation, the several 
lands allotted to them, subject to the expense of keeping up the works, &c. as may 
be particularly seen in Cole’s Collection of the Laws of Bedford Level, which may 
be also consulted for a variety of particular arrangements, which it is unnecessary 



Af/ 

Mr. 

Altxandtr Nimmo. 
(14 May.) 



Mr. Robert Fraser, called in; and Examined. 

ARE you generally acquainted with the western coast of Ireland?— Not per- 
sonally; but I have received a good deal of information from the Irish fishermen, 
who have been accustomed to go there from Dublin. 

Do you estimate the Skerries fishermen, from the neighbourhood of Dublin, the 
best fishermen? — Yes, the best. 

They fish extensively on the west of Ireland sometimes ?— Yes ; and they also 
347 * C were 
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Mr. were formerly accustomed to fish upon the coast of Scotland, even off the Shetland 
Robert Fraser. 

(15 May.) From the information they gave you, do you conceive there is any extensive cod 
^ ' fishery on the western coast of Ireland ? — I know there is an extensive cod and ling 
fishery in Bantry Bay ; and by the late Captain Huddart I was informed, that he 
found a bank for cod extending along the whole of the western coast of Ireland, and 
the western coast of the Hebrides ; and it was his opinion, that it extended to the 
Faroe Islands of Iceland. 

Has any bank been sounded there ?— Captain Huddart sounded the banks, and 
found they were about 38 fathom deep, similar to the banks on the south of 
Ireland. 

Did you hear the distance of this bank from the western coast, the general run of 
it? — About 20 leagues. 

From the coast of Ireland ? — Yes. 

Do you not consider, that if the Skerries fishermen from the eastern coast north 
of Dublin found it worth their while to go to the west, there would be much more 
advantage to the establishment of the fisheries on the immediate coast? — Most 
certainly. 

Do you consider, that the nature of the fishery laws produce some difficulties in 
the way of the establishment of the fisheries ? — I am not acquainted with the fishery 
act at present proposed in Ireland ; but Mr. Peel sent me, last year, a copy of the 
amended act, which he had brought into the House, for the encouragement of the 
Irish fisheries, in which he very properly brought in a clause for granting the bounty 
of 4.J. a barrel upon the herrings, in order to place the Irish upon the same footing 
as the people of Great Britain. 

You are aware that under the present laws, the bounty is confined to 20 ton 
vessels ; do you not consider that a much more direct encouragement to the small 
fishermen of the coast could be given ? — I conceive it would be of great importance 
that such a regulation should be made, that they should have salt duty free for their 
fisheries, limiting it to boats carrying 12 tons. 

Do you not consider, that independent of the amount of duty, that the various 
regulations to enable them to get the drawback on salt, are extremely inconvenient 
and discouraging to the lower class of fishermen ? — The lower class of fishermen 
are not able to comply with the terms of obtaining the drawback. 

Some discouragement has been thrown upon the fishery interest by the disappear- 
ance of the herrings from the bays ; do you not consider that the deep sea fishery is 
independent of those casual appearances and disappearances of herrings, which 
happen immediately on the coast? — Most certainly, and the fish seem to approach 
the coast from the deep sea, for the purpose of depositing their spawn in the shallow 
grounds. 

Which are the nearest fishing banks to the coast of Ireland? — The Nymph Bank, 
and the whole of that bank that we suppose surrounds Ireland, like a horse-shoe, 
proceeding along the south and west. 

How far is that from the coast? — Fourteen leagues from the coast I have found 
fish ; but the investigation could not be said to be made very perfectly by captain 
Huddart. 

Are the ports of Ireland, which are nearest the Nymph Bank,' convenient for the 
fishery on that bank? — Extremely convenient; Waterford and Dungarvan. 

Do you think that the fishery on the Nymph Bank might be as advantageous or 
more so than any other fishery on the coast of Ireland ? — That is a question I cannot 
answer, because I am not thoroughly acquainted with the fisheries in the west of 
Ireland, and the south-west, where I understand there is great abundance of both 
cod and ling in the large bays, into which that coast is divided. 

Do you know of any advantageous bank for fishing on the eastern coast of Ireland, 
between the bay of Waterford and the city of Dublin? — There is no extensive bank 
that I know of, but there is a great abundance of fish off the bay of Wexford ; there 
is also a considerable fishery off Arklow ; the herrings resort to the bay of Wexford 
and Arklow every year. 

Do you think it would be advantageous to establish fishing vHlages along the coast 
of the counties of Wexford and Wicklow ? — 1 consider it would be extremely bene- 
ficial for the purpose of bringing the fishermen, who are living in detached situations, 
into those villages, where their joint labour might be employed in the fisheries, and 
likewise separating them from their small farms. 

Do you not consider the mixing up the employment of farming and fisliing as a 

great 
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great objection? — I consider it a very great one; but I see no objection in the 
infancy of a fishing village, that they should have ground for planting potatoes. 

What situations do you consider most advantageous for fishing villages ? — I con- 
sider the Grey Stones in the county of Wicklow, about three miles from Bray, to be 
the best situation in the northern part of the county of Wicklow; I consider the 
mouth of the bay of Wexford, and across Faranogue, on the bay of Ballatigue, to be 
the best situations on the coast of the county of Wexford ; Arklow, also, in the 
county of Wicklow, might be greatly improved as a fishing station. 

Do you not think the bay of Fethard, also, might be made a fishing station? — 
There are several stations on the coast of Waterford, particularly at a place called 
Dunabraton, about ten miles on the east side of Dungarvan, between Waterford and 
Dungarvan, and various other stations might be found extremely eligible upon more 
attentive examination. 

Do you not consider some more direct and immediate encouragement to the small 
fishermen on the coast is absolutely necessary to any important extension of the 
fisheries ? — I consider that a bounty upon the barrel of fish, or the hundred weight 
of cod, as now granted in Scotland to the boat fishery, would have the most bene- 
ficial effect in encouraging the boat fishery in Ireland. 

Is the chief control of the fisheries in Scotland in the Customs ?— -No, there are 
commissioners for the fisheries. 

Who pays the bounties ? — The Excise; but they have no control over them. 

They have officers to watch the fishing? — The commissioners appoint officers. 

How is the bounty drawn for ? — The bounty is drawn for by a certificate from the 
board of fishery commissioners, and the receiver gen,eral of excise pays it. 

Do you not consider that depots of salt on convenient parts of the coast, would 
also be a very necessary measure to the encouragement of the boat fishery? — It 
would be a measure of very great importance to the boat fishery. 

Do not the boats find it necessary, when they go out eighteen miles, to salt the fish 
at sea? — Certainly. 

How could they have an opportunity of salting the fish in those open boats? — 
It would not answer in the open boats, the fish must be brought on shore. 

Have you been in Scotland since the establishment of the new regulations? — Yes; 
I recently came from Scotland. 

Do you consider the opening the roads to the coast has been attended with much 
advantage to the market? — Most certainly, the improvement of the fisheries, and 
every other thing in Scotland, has been most materially advanced by the parliamen- 
tary commissioners for making roads and bridges. 

It has contributed both to the improvement of the country, and the extensions of 
the fisheries ? — It has tended towards both ; from the northern parts of Scotland 
the herrings are generally carried by sea to the Firth of Forth, where they are gene- 
rally exported, and not by land. 

Do you not consider, that opening the sea-coast to the interior of the country, and 
vice versa, opening the country to the fisheries, would be attendetl with great en- 
couragement to the fisheries in the case of Ireland ? — Most certainly beneficial, not 
only to the fisheries, but for carrying manure from the sea-coast, as upon all parts 
of the sea coast of Ireland there is a vast quantity of shell sand. 

Do you not consider that to be one of the first steps towards the improvement of the 
country, or the establishment of fisheries ?— Most certainly. 



Mr. 

Robert Fraser. 



f Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

YOU have not been much over Ireland? — I have been over a part of it; I have 
, been on the eastern side of the island, between Waterford and Belfast, but not on 

c the western parts. 

5 The Committee are desirous of asking you generally, with respect to the Highlands 

1 and western parts of Scotland, whether from the opening of the lines of commu- 

nication to the coast, any considerable advantage has resulted to the fisheries ?- — No 
t doubt there has ; but a sufficient time has not yet elapsed to produce the full eftect. 

There have been made, under the parliamentary commission, about i,ooo miles of 
, road, and about 1,500 bridges, besides a very considerable number of harbours, 

1 landing-piers and ferry-piers. 

Has there not been considerable progress made in the fishery in -consequence of 
V these improvements ? — The fishing stations have been rendered much more accessible 
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Mr. Telford. by land, and both the north and eastern coasts are in consequence more immediately 
. gj. . connected with the western fishing-lochs. 

Throughout the country the communication is now much facilitated ? — Y>es, very 

much so ; formerly, there being very mountainous and inaccessible countries between 
the fishing stations, when the fish appeared on the western coast, the fishers on the 
eastern coast could not in bad weather cross the country ; and proceeding by sea 
were often so interrupted by contrary winds and bad weather, that the fish were gone 
before they reached the place, or could get satisfactory information as to the state of 
the fish upon that part of the coast ; this is essentially necessary to those who are 
engaged in the fisheries, because they keep up a correspondence with their employers, 
and these employers reside chiefly in the south-western and south-eastern parts of 
Scotland, at a very considerable distance from the fishing-grounds on the northern 
and western coasts ; that is to say, in the towns situated on the Firth of Forth, the 
Firth of Tay, also Leith and Dunbar on the eastern sides, and Greenock, Campbel- 
town and Rothsay, on the western side of the island. 

In what state were the fisheries on the coast of the Highlands previous to the 
measures adopted under the commissioners ? — By the fisheries on the coast of the 
Highlands, I presume is meant chiefly the herring fishery ? 

Yes. — With regard to the western coast, the herring fishery, for many years 
previous to the road-making, had failed very considerably, the fish did not appear 
on the coast. For the last two years the fishing has considerably improved on the 
western coast; but the steadiest fishing on the coasts of Scotland, for 30 years 
past, to my personal knowledge, is at the north-eastern coast of the Highlands, 
along the coasts of Caithness. 

That is what you call the Highland fishery?— Yes, off the coast of Caithness ; this 
has been gradually improving during the last twenty years, and more especially so since 
the new roads have been opened on the whole of the north-eastern coast of Scotland, 
which have rendered it accessible to the fishers who reside on the south-eastern parts, 
which I have already named. During the last two years, and especially the last, the 
fisheries have been found to succeed along the whole of the north-eastern coast, from 
Aberdeen to the Orkneys. I last year, on my progress through the country on the 
business of the parliamentary commissioners, found every inlet covered with fish, and 
herrings packed in barrels. The Caledonian Canal and the new roads, have opened 
access for a supply of herring barrels ; the extensive forests of birch which are to be 
found in almost every valley in the north of Scotland, were formerly of no value, and 
applied to no use, but it is now found that they are very fit for herring barrels. This 
has been of great advantage to those concerned in the fisheries, as well as to the pro- 
prietors of the forests. 

The roads then have led to the improvement of the fisheries ?— Yes, they have 
gone hand in hand, now that good roads are accessible by carriages to the extremities 
of Scotland ; previous to these roads being made, unless a man went by sea, he could 
have had little or no communication with the fishing stations. 

Do you not consider, however favourable the natural situation of the coast is fiw 
fisheries, they could not have extended to any considerable degree but by the appli- 
cation of capital from other parts of the country ?— I am decidedly of that opinion ; 
the fisheries are carried on chiefly by persons from the southern parts of Scotland. 

Has the opening of the coast, to the interior, had much tendency to improve the 
country ?— Very considerable, which the Committee will be aware of, when I explaiu 
that the people before these improvements took place, had no beneficial object to 
exercise their industry upon ; in the course of opening these roads, and constructing 
the Caledonian Canal, to which I have been engineer and agent for the parliamentary 
commissioners, there have been employed annually, about3,200 men upon an average: 
at first, these men could scarcely work at all ; they were totally unacquainted w^th 
labour, they could not use the tools, but they have since become excellent labourers; 
of that number by the gradual influx and departure of the workmen, we consider that 
one-fourth left us annually, taught to work; so that these works may be considered in 
the light of a working academy, from which 800 have annually departed improved 
workmen. These men have either returned to their native districts, having had the ex- 
perieiice of using the most perfect sort of tools and utensils (which alone cannot be 
considered as less than ten per cent upon any labour,) or they have been usefully 
disseminated throughout the other parts of the country. Since these roads were 
opened and made accessible to wheel carriages, wheelwrights and Cartwrights have 
been established in the country, and, in different parts, the plough has been introduced, 
and other improved tools and utensils are now used. 

Was 
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Was not the plough used before ? — Not in general ; in the western and moun- Mr. Telford. 

lainous parts, they frequently used crooked sticks with iron upon them, drawn or / o vi 

pushed along; these improvements have also, of course, led to the inclosure and , 
cultivation of more land. I also conceive that by this mode of employment, the 
moral habits of the great mass of the working classes are changed. They see 
that they may depend upon their own exertions for support, and this appears to 
me to be an object of the first importance ; but it goes on silently, and is scarcely 
perceived, until apparent by the results. I consider these improvements altogether 
as one of the greatest blessings ever conferred upon any country. They were per- 
formed in a very careful manner, Government only paid one-half. Whatever 
public object was proposed, the party was obliged first to make a formal application 
to the Parliamentary Commissioners, who ordered me, as their engineer, to ascertain 
whether it was that useful object represented, and to make an estimate of the 
expense, and report to them ; if they approved, then the estimate w'as tendered to 
the party applying, who was asked, “ Are you willing to advance and pay into the 
bank of Scotland one-half of the estimated expense, and give security to pay any 
further sum required to complete the work, you may then form a committee to 
superintend and remonstrate to us, but you must have no management, the whole 
being carried on under the immediate management and direction of the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners,” who employed experienced inspectors and sub-inspectors, 
who constantly and minutely superintended every operation, and previous to the final 
completion of each contract, a certificate was signed by the parties interested, that 
the thing was done as intended, paying half the money in the way I have mentioned, 
and under these regulations the works proceeded satisfactorily and successfully. 

What W'as the sum of public money granted ?~About f. qoo,ooo, 'in the course 
of 15 years. It has been the means of advancing the country at least a hundred 
years. 

Do you think that the country, from its ow n resources, would have been wholly 
inadequate to have effected these improvements ? — I believe it would, for many 
years to come, have done next to nothing; but this offer of half ’the money 
from the public was a great inducement, and the land-owners being empowered 
to borrow money on entailed estates, enabled them to arrange with the bank of 
Scotland to advance the money as it was wanted. These valuable improvements 
are now all nearly completed ; the last report will be made, I expect, next year. 

Do you conceive that the nature of the control exercised by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners, in the previous consideration of works, examined by scientific per- 
sons, and the application of their funds free from local influence, did effect’ much 
more extensive benefit than could be expected from any possible application of 
equal funds in the discretion of private proprietors ?— I am satisfied of that being 
the case. ° 

Do you not consider the manner of forming the commissions, so as to consist in a 
considerable degree of persons unconnected with the district in which the money was 
to be laid out, and also the seat of the commission being in London, to have had a 
salutary and beneficial effect ? — I am thoroughly convinced that the pui port of this 
question is of the utmost importance. 

Do you think the erection of small and cheap piers in different parts of the coa.st, 
would in time contribute greatly to the improvement of the interior of the country, even 
more than to the improvement of the fisheries? — Yes, much more than the fisheries ; 
that is of far less value than the effect that would be produced upon the country, and 
its inhabitants. 

Do you not think that the wealth and resources of Scotland, and its power to 
endure taxation, have been considerably increased by the application of these 
improvements? — I have no doubt about it; I have no doubt it has been greatly so. 

Has not the export of the fisheries been great? — Yes, it has amounted to a large 
sum, but much more substantial improvements have been made in the country itself, 
by constructing small harbours and piers, with their connecting roads ; every part of 
the interior is opened to the sea-coast, leaving thus the means of export, and also 
landing places for lime, coal, tar, and other necessary articles. These new roads 
have annihilated all the ferries ; you may now travel from Carlisle to the northern 
extremity of Scotland without a ferry. By means of these roads and bridges access 
is opened to and from the interior districts to the several market towns ; in short, the 
advantages are beyond all comparison. 

Is it not also a great advantage for the transfer of cattle? — Yes, it is of great 
advantage for the transfer of cattle; it frequently happened, before the construction 
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Ifr. Ttlford. 
(i8 May.) 



of these roads and bridges, that when the cattle came to certain streams they could 
not pass them, in consequence of the torrents which came from the mountains ; and 
in consequence of these hindrances, and the tracts being so rugged, their feet were 
much injured before they got to market, and they became poor. Many of these 
mountains are i'rom two to three thousand feet high, so that the torrents come down 
with prodigious force ; yet these mountains afford good pasturage. 

You mean, as the Committee understand, that the fisheries have profited by their 
works, and that you consider that the improvement of the country has been further 
advanced? — The country has been 'improved to a degree which I consider much 
more important than even the profit which the fisheries have derived. 

What breadth for roads do you consider, generally speaking, is necessary in moun- 
tainous countries ? — From the extensive experience I have had in the Highlands of 
Scotland, I find that sixteen feet, in general, is quite sufficient for the mountainous 
part of the country ; and through arable lands, and on the coast roads, I find twenty 
feet to be quite sufficient. 

Cannot such roads, where the mountains have gravel bottoms, be constructed at 
a very small expense ? — We find, including ordinary bridges, that the roads vary in 
expense from ^C*300 to ,^.6oo a mile. Unless they have to pass over large streams, 
I think you may take it under £,.^00 a mile. 

Are the roads done in a complete manner ? — I believe nothing of the kind need be 
more perfect, with retaining walls, breast walls, parapets, side and cross drains. 

Do you not consider, that not only the most useful lines, but the most economical 
species of road that can be made, are those which are laid out and executed by 
scientific and experienced persons! — No doubt of it. On the subject of repairs, 
under the original system, they were to be done by the counties ; after the roads were 
constructed, they were to do what they liked with them. An act was brought in to 
enable them to form committees among themselves, to get estimates, and to demand 
assessments of the counties, necessary to repair the roads in certain districts. That 
act was in force for five years, and there was not a single committee appointed, nor 
a single yard of road repaired ; after heavy rains, torrents of water were suffered to 
run upon them, and in fact the roads were disappearing. I avoided making obser- 
vations for two or three years, but at length I was induced to make representations to 
the parliamentary commissioners, and to state that unless some effectual measures 
were taken, the roads first made would very soon be obliterated. The commissioners 
then saw that something must be done, and they brought in a bill, and passed it, taking 
the repair of the roads into their own hands, assessing the counties three-fourths, and 
Government paying the remainder ; but the payment of the inspection by Government 
and management made it about half. That act was to be in force seven years ; it 
has been so for six years. After this the military roads were also put under the 
commissioners; this made in the whole about 1,400 miles. These military roads 
have now been much improved, and the whole kept in good condition, much cheaper 
than you can expect to do in Ireland; they do not cost ,(.5 a mile ; and those made 
under the commissioners are in general as smooth at this table. A bill is now before 
Parliament to determine what is to be done as to future repairs. The Committee 
will be aware how strictly all those matters must be attended to, not only the making 
but the keeping up of the roads after they are made. It is in the north of Scotland 
now arranged quite systematically, that it goes on with perfect regularity; the principal 
superintendent has twelve or fifteen hundred miles of road under his charge ; he 
annually makes a detailed specification of what is wanted to be done on every part 
of each .road; these specifications are advertised, and contracted to be performed 
accordingly; he has six sub-inspectors under him ; the number is small; in some 
cases there is not very much travelling, or it would not do ; these inspectors are 
continually on the roads, never a day off them, they have nothing else to do ; the 
general superintendent checks them, and I ascertain that he performs his duty; in 
that way we keep up a continual strict inspection, to see that what is contracted for 
is faithfully performed. The contractors are paid by instalments, retaining one-eighth 
part in hand until the contract is completed, and if any of them is deficient the 
money is stopped. Thus we are enabled to keep the whole machine going with 
regularity and proper effect. We pay the inspectors so much for wages, and so 
much for travelling expenses, when they cam prove by their journals that they are on 
the roads at a distance from him ; for every man keeps a journal of hLs proceedings, 
also of how many men and horses, See. are employed upon his district; he must 
prove he has been upon the road ; if it appears that he has not been there, he has no 
travelling expenses; and those inspectors are connected with no other employment 
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but the repaire and improvements of these roaiis ; if connected with any thing else, 
the roads become a secondary object, and are neglected. In this manner road-makers 
are formed in the same manner as other tradesmen ; the great evil has hitherto been, 
that road-makers have been held too cheap, nothing has been thought so easy as to 
make roads ; whereas, in my experience, there is nothing I find so difficult ; forma- 
tion, materials, drains, walls, bridges, every thing in fact ; every particle of matter 
put on or removed required experience, and you must have men that know and 
understand all these matters before you have a perfect system of road-making. 

You think it would not be possible to repair the roads in Ireland at the price you 
have mentioned ? — In the low countries it would be impossible ; in the low countries 
of Scotland it costs six times that sum ; we are now making lOO miles, from Carlisle 
to Glasgow, but with that exception I never had any of the low country roads under 
my own management. 

Is ,£.5 the average of all the Highland roads ?~Yes, is the average of the 
roads in the Highlands, made under the Parliamentary Commissioners. 

Does that include the military roads ? — No, not the military, I believe they cost 
about 1 0 ; the military roads were fairly worn out before they came under the 
Parliamentary Commissioners, and it has required this expense for several years to 
restore them. 

Were they not originally very badly constructed ? — Terribly bad ; we have them 
nearly to re-make; they are not perfect yet by any means, but they certainly are 
very different roads to what they were ; but if they had been finished in the way 
ours were ,^.5 or ,^.6 would have done the business of annual repairs. 

Do you not conceive that the roads in the mountainous parts of Ireland might be 
kept at the same rate? — Yes, no doubt of it ; the injury in mountainous countries 
does not so much arise frcan the wear of carriages or horses, &c. as from the washing 
after very heavy storms of rain or snow ; in order to obviate that, we have men ready 
to go immediately to the places where it may be necessary to get the repairs per- 
formed, otherwise the road would be destroy^. 



Mr. rtlford. 
(18 May.) 



) Mr. Robert Fraser, further Examined by the Committee. 

HAVE you paid much attention to the fisheries, and the best means of their 
improvement.' — I have had many opportunities of acquiring information regarding 
1 the fisheries for these thirty years back, at which period my attention was called to 

t ' this subject, by being appointed extra secretary to the British Society for extending 
t the fisheries, and improving the sea-coast of the kingdom. 

• Are you acquainted with the Irish fisheries ? — I was appointed by the Irish 

} Government, when Lord Hardwicke was Lord Lieutenant, to make an investigation 

[• regarding the fisheries on a particular part of the coast, and I have also since endea- 

voured to obtain information regarding the fisheries on other parts of the coast of 
Ireland, and the best means of their improvement. 

What is your opinion of the abundance of fish on the coast of Ireland ? — I have 
found that on all parts of the coasts of Ireland, where the coast is formed into large 
i bays, which are numerous on the southern and western coasts, that the fishermen 

1 never fail to find fish in great plenty ; and from the trials I have myself made, and 

» from what I have been informed by the late Captain Huddart, and several naval 

t officers, I am of opinion that there are very valuable fishing grounds at no great 

j distance from the coast, and which ought to be further examined. 

In the trials you made yourself, what kind of fish did you find in great abundance? 
— In the trials off the coasts of Wexford and Waterford, we found cod, ling and 
haddock ; but the fishing on the open grounds was much interrupted by great quan- 
1 titles of dog-fish and sharks ; we were therefore most successful in catching the cod 

[■ fish, particularly on the rocky coasts near the islands of the Saltees, where the shark 

I and dog-fish are not found in such abundance. 

> What other fish did you meet with besides those you have now mentioned ? — 

1 Abundance of turbot, johnadoree, plaice, the largest finest soles the fishermen had 

) ever seen, and also skate and halibut in great abundance. 

1 What fishermen do you allude to, and what vessels did you employ in the trials to 

, which you allude ? — Two Irish wherries, under the command of Lawrence Mooney, 

t of IrishtowD, a very hardy and experienced fisherman, well acquainted with the 

) Nymph Bank, and the whole of the fishing grounds on the south of Ireland ; we 

t began making the trials on the Nymph Bank, on the 30th of May 1802, and con- 
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Mr. tinued until the end of August ; but the weather was very much broken that season 

K>,bert Fraser. and the regular trials much interrupted, but perfectly satisfactory as to the abun- 
(24 May.) dance of fish. 

'■ ' Do you consider the Irish wherries well adapted for carrying on the fishery ?— 

The wherries are ejccellenl sea-boats ; they fish with long lines, and are well calcu- 
lated for shooting and hauling the lines, under the easy management of the foresail. 
They are fumised with nets for trawling, in order to catch ground fish, viz. turbot, 
plaice, soles, &c. They are provided also with nets for catching herrings. 

Are you of opinion, the fisheries of Ireland might be carried on more extensively ? 

Ireland is better calculated for carrying on the fisheries in an extensive manner than 
any part of the United Kingdom, or perhaps than any country in Europe. For inde- 
pendent of the fertility of the ocean with which Ireland is immediately surrounded, 
the navigation to the coasts of Scotland, where herrings always abound in greater or 
lesser quantities, and the navigation to the north of the Shetland Isles, where the 
Dutch fish for herrings, is speedy, safe and certain. Besides also the excellent situation 
of Ireland for carrying on the cod fishery on the coast of Iceland, and on the banks of 
Newfoundland. As a further advantage, the Irish have a near and most extensive 
market, from its proximity to the most populous counties in England, where the 
people being much employed in manufactures, do not pursue the fisheries to any con- 
siderable extent. Above all, Dunmore, in the county of Waterford, is admirably 
situated for carrying on the fisheries of every description. 

' 1 0 what cause do you attribute that the Irish fisheries are not carried on to the 
extent of which you deem them capable? — The immediate cause of the decline of 
the boat fishery, is solely to be attributed to the heavy duties on the importation of 
rock-salt, which took place about twenty years ago, on account of which the 
numerous refineries of salt which supplied the country with salt at a very low price 
were given up. In the year 1796 1 made a tour through the baronies of Forth and 
Bargie, in the county of Wexford, where I found every little farmer had a cask of 
salted fish, consisting of cod, hake, and ling, and also salted herrings, being supplied 
from the refineries at Wexford at a moderate price. Red herrings were cured at 
Wexford, and sent to England and Dublin, and a considerable boat fishery was car- 
ried on. When I was collecting materials for my statistical survey of that country, in 
1803-4, the salt works were wholly abandoned. The curing of red herrings was 
given up, and 1 did not find any of the little farmers able to procure a\ing!e 
barrel of salted fish for their winter store. I am therefore decidedly of opinion, that 
it will be a very difficult task to revive and extend the boat fishery, without the duty 
on rock salt is repealed ; but until that measure takes place, the fisheries on the 
coasts would be greatly encouraged by having depdts of rock salt formed on various 
parts of the coast ; rock salt crushed, given duty-free to the boatmen, under certain 
regulations and restrictions, which might be easily complied with. 

VVhat would you propose as the best means of encouraging the fisheries and im- 
proving the sea-coasts of Ireland? — That a bill should be introduced into Parlia- 
ment, for the encouragement of landed proprietors to build towns, villages and 
fishing stations in Ireland, and for enabling the proprietors of land in Ireland to 
charge their lands with a proportion of the expense in making and maintaining 
harbours, roads and bridges ; on a principle similar to the Acts of Parliament passed 
for similar purposes in Scotland. ^ 
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